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German or Saracen levies. And, in defence of his policy, it is true that
he stood for a milder rule against often ferocious tyrants. The free
communes, with all allowance made, were justcr and more humane than
Ezzelin and Pelavicini or even than the Staufen. Innocent was pro-
foundly convinced that the independence of the Papacy was impossible so
long as the Empire and the Regno were under the same sovereign, and
indeed so long as the Emperor claimed a real dominion in North Italy.
The solution of his choice was to make all Italy a land of petty states,
to the south in subordination to the Roman See, to the north in allegi-
ance to the Empire, yet really also guided by the Pope. Then the
Papacy would be free and could direct Europe through obedient kings
and magistrates. And his conception of the Papacy was more secular
than any Pope's before him. He viewed his weakness as political and his
remedies were political. He used his spiritual powers constantly to raise
money, buy friends, injure foes, and by his unscrupuloasness he roused
a disrespectful hostility to the Papacy everywhere. His dispensations
were a scandal. In contempt of his spiritual duties and of local rights,
he used the endowments of the Church as papal revenue and means of
political rewards: there would be four papal nominees waiting one after
another for a benefice. Bad appointments were a natural consequence of
such a system; and, further, legates chosen for war and diplomacy would
more likely than not be thoroughly worldly in character, like such Car-
dinal-deacons as Octavian and Gregory of Montclongo, or the truculent
elect of Ravenna, Philip della Fontana. Of the loss of prestige and
spiritual influence occasioned by him Innocent was unconscious. He had
good intentions but not good principles. Endowed with courage, with
invincible resolution, with astuteness, his cold equanimity was seldom
shaken by disaster or good-fortune, and he patiently pursued his ends
with a cunning faithlessness which lowered the standards of the Church.
His influence on events was enormous. He wrecked the Empire; he
started the Papacy on its decline; he moulded the destinies of Italy.

The election of a new Pope followed quickly. The natural desire of the
cardinals was for some one without Innocent's faults, and on 12 December
1254} they concurred in the promotion of Gregory IX's nephew Rinaldo
Conti, Cardinal-bishop of Ostia. Alexander IV was, indeed, the opposite
of his predecessor. He was a pious, learned prolate, protector of the
Franciscan Friars, easy-tempered and easily led. "He did not care for
the affairs of princes and kingdoms," but would select a manager for a
business and then leave all to him. He was honestly anxious for peace
and right, the suppression of heresy, and the reform of abuses in the
Church; yet his weakness threw him into the hands of Innocent's ad-
visers, and he tremblingly followed his ways. In the matter of the Regno
Cardinal Octavian, able and moderate, became his oracle, being appointed
legate in January 1255, with the dubious Berthold by his side. It was
resolved to carry through the treaty with Henry III, after overtures to